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The general spirit of inquiry, 3—science stripped of its technicalities, 4— 
this spirit of inquiry particularly directed to the established modes of education, 
6 — guiding influence of the Association, 5 — multiplicity and variety of schemes 
for education—their effects — to be regarded as a series of experiments, 6 — 
object of education, 7 — whether individual benefit or the benefit of society, is to 
be principally regarded in education, 9 — import of the word utility, 10 — value 
of classical learning, 11 — education should be so modified as to supply the va- 
rying and increasing wants of society, 16 — want of thoroughness in American 
education, and the means of remedying this defect, 17. 


LECTURE I. 


ON THE BEST METHODS OF TEACHING THE LIVING LANGUA- 
GES. By Georce Ticxnor, - - - - - . - 2% 


The most important characteristic of a living language, is that it is spoken — 
the easiest way to learn it, is to learn it as a spoken one, 27 — when a language 
cannot be learned in this way, what jis the best method? 28 — no one mode of 
teaching modern languages adapted to all cl and ages, 29—I. Method to 
be pursued when the learner commences in childhood, 29 — II. Those who en- 
ter on the rudiments of their instruction, between the ages of thirteen or four- 
teen, and seventeen or eighteen, 34— the kind of grammar most appropriate to 
this class, 35 — the books to be read or used, 37. III. Of those learners who have 
already reached the full maturity of their minds, 388— the general mode of 
teaching all classes and all individuals, 39 — the direction to be given to all stu- 
dies in a living language, in order to insure the greatest amount of success, 40 — 
the importance of learning to speak a language —necessary in order to under- 
stand and relish the best authors in that language, ibid. 
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LECTURE II. 


ON SOME OF THE DISEASES OF A LITERARY LIFE. By Grorce 
Haywarp, M. D. - - ° - © > . ™ » 45 


Remarks on the importance of popular education, 47 — object of the lecture, 
48 — human body composed of many distinct parts or systems, ibid. — nervous 
system, ibid. — particularly of the brain, 49 — phrenology, 50 — digestive appa- 
ratus, and the powers of digestion and circulation, 52— decay of the animal ma- 
chine, 53 — functions of respiration and their connection with those of circula- 
tion, ibid. — functions of the brain, stomach, heart, and lungs essential to life, 
and when deranged or imperfectly performed, disease ensues, 55 — derangement 
of the digestive functions, and the causes, 55 — dyspepsia, 56 — disordered state 
of the liver, 57 —diseases of the lungs, 58 —the frequency of consumption in 
the United States, 59 — advantages of sea-voyages and artificial hybernation, 60 
— diseases of the brain — apoplexy — palsy, 61— disease in the circulating 
system, 62 — prevention of the above diseases, — temperance and exercise, 62. 


LECTURE III. 


ON THE UTILITY OF VISIBLE ILLUSTRATIONS. By Water R. 


JoHNSON. - - . - - - - - . « 65 


Advantage of modern modes of instruction by means of demonstration assisted 
by sensible illustrations —the eye the chief medium of communication, 67 — 
this improvement in the practice and theory of instruction founded on principle, 
68 — sensible illustration necessary to convey the truths of many sciences to the 
majority of minds, ibid. — clear conceptions essential to all subsequent stages 
of progress, ibid. —clearness of conception distinct from promptitude of mem- 
ory, 69—the exercise of the eye preéminent among the means of gaining 
and establishing all our real knowledge, 71 — subjects for visible illustration, 74 
— methods of illustration, ibid. — modes in which objects of natural history may 
be illustrated, 75 — the aid they afford to physical science, 80 — to natural phi- 
losophy and mechanics, 81— the fine arts, ibid. —the laws of elocution com- 
mubnicated by them, ibid. ~—an analogous fact or principle may aid in elucidat- 
ing matters of science which cannot be brought immediately before the eyes, 82 
— subjects to which visible illustration is inapplicable, 83. 


LECTURE IV. 


ON THE MORAL INFLUENCES OF PHYSICAL SCIENCE. By Joun 


PIERPONT. - - - mn! 2 - - pe bay - 89 


Difficult to separate the moral influences of natural science from the physical 
or organic effects, 91 — definition of physical science, 93 — proposition and plan 
of the lecture, ibid. — physical science favorable to the improvement of our 
moral sentiments: I. Because it is eminently a source of pure pleasure, 94— 
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II. Being entirely conversant with sensible objects, it early excites the interest 
and inquiries of the moral being, 95—III. The pursuit of physical science with- 
draws a man, while engaged in it, from dangerous and corrupting associations, 96 
—IV. Natural philosophy has, in respect to its moral influences and tendencies, 
the advantage over literature, ibid.—V. Religious influences of physical science, 
99 — refutation of the charge of skepticism sometimes alleged against men distin- 
guished for natural science, 101 — the sacred writings not intended to teach 
physical science, which is to be learned from the volume of nature, 102. 


LECTURE V. 


PRIZE ESSAY ON THE TEACHING OF PENMANSHIP.—By B. B. 
Foster. . - - . ‘ ‘ . : i‘ ‘ . 107 


Sec. I. Two things essential to skill in this art — First, a knowledge of the 
forms and proportions of the letters ; second, the power of executing these letters 
on paper, 109 —The principal objects are, I. The position of the body, 110 
—II. The position of the paper, 111 —III. The manner of holding the pen, ibid. 
—IV. The form of the letters, 112 — V. The movements by which the letters 
are executed, 113—the principal movements are three, 1. That of the whole 
arm, 114-122 — 2. That of the fore-arm, without a separate movement of the fin- 
gers, ibid. —3. That of the fingers, ibid. — these movements combined, 114-122 
—rules to be observed in the movements, 115. 

Sec. II. Large Hand, 116.—Sec. III. Current hand, 119.—Defects in the 
mode of teaching penmanship in common schools — suggestions for the remedy 
of these defects, 124. 


LECTURE VI. 


ON THE NATURE AND MEANS OF EARLY EDUCATION, AS DEDU- 
CED FROM EXPERIENCE. —By A. B. Aucort. - - - 127 


The nature and objects of early education, 129—130 — division of the subject, 
130— I. The nature and materials of outward influence, ibid. — 1. The impor- 
tance of society in mental cultivation —effect of the conditions under which 
study and relaxation are carried on — amusements, 132 — causes of the general 
reluctance of children to mental application — domestic influences, 133. —2. In- 
fluence of the surrounding objects of nature, 134— 3. Books for the purpose of 
influence — want of books suited to children — care to be used in the selection, 
137 — pictures, ibid.—II. The nature and means of internal discipline with a 
view to the formation of intellectual habits, 188 —the natural character and 
habits of the young as developed in the course of providence — childhood the 
season of sensation — the child to be employed in observing and comparing objects 
and relations in his own way, 139— nature the school in which he is to take 


| his first lessons, 141 —1. Observation to be encouraged, 141— museums in the 


school room — children required to describe objects, 142 — conversation and 
reading — results of the author’s own practice, 143—the child’s inquiries to 
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be regarded and answered, 144—2. Associations formed in early life — regulation 
of the associations, 145— popular methods of improving the memory — imagina- 
tion of children to be cherished and directed, 146 -— works of fiction advantageous- 
ly employed, 147— 3. Observation and association followed by thought and re- 
flection — the child should be required to use his own mind on all subjects, 148— 
ILI. The influence of instruction, by the instillation of knowledge, as connected 
with the study of specific branches of science and art, 149— of the sciences 
and arts appropriate to children in the order of their importance —1. The science 
of self, 150 — natural and moral history, 152 — geography and astronomy inap- 
propriate, unless based on topography and numbers, 153 — children required to 
study geography and astronomy too early, ibid. —of the attempts to_ introduce 
these studies into infant schools, 154 — want of materials for enabling children to 
study geography and history in the natural manner—Colburn’s and Grund’s 
mathematical works, 154— 2. The arts which accompany or result from the sci- 
ences, to be taught simultaneously with them, 154 — utility of the child’s at- 
tempts to delineate his ideas — slates — blank books and the black-board — forms 
of objects, pictures, &c. sketched in blank books, 155 — writing may in a meas- 
ure be taught on the black-board — method of teaching reading and spelling, 156 
— exercises in definition, 159— 3. Books designed for the use of children in spe- 
cific study — the language in which they are written, 159 — defect in juvenile 
books in the want of adaptation to the eye — importance of good paper and accu- 
rate cuts — value of pictures, 160 — concluding remarks, 161. 


LECTURE VII. 


ON TEACHING GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION.— By Asa Ranp. 165 


Every language has a grammatical construction independent of a system of 
grammatical rules, 167— the principles of a language obtained by discovery, not 
by invention — illustrated by the manner in which the language of the Sandwich 
Islanders has been reduced to writing and grammatical rules, 168 — the above 
simple fact not universally known nor remembered so as to be practically useful, 
169 — boeks and the method of instruction formerly faulty, 170 — the legitimate 
province of one who prepares an original treatise on grammar, 170 — the author’s 
plan for teaching grammar, 173 — Direct instruction — I. To define the parts 
of speech, 175—II. A review of the first course, with a communication of addi- 
tional leading principles, still leaving minutie to a later period, 177 —III. Re- 
view the whole again, gathering up all the important distinctions which were 
before omitted, 178 —I1V. A regular and systematic study of @ treatise upon 
grammar, in constant connection with parsing, gathering up all the remaining 
fragments, 179— V. A review of the book of grammar and a critical investigation 
of language, 180 — the principles of the method ina condensed form, ibid. — 
Definition of composition, 182 — as a preparatory step, give the pupil real knowl- 
edge — accustom him early and habitually to utter his thoughts —a short exer- 
cise to be required at first —- assistance to be given, 183— manner of criticising 
talk over the subject with a view to the pupil’s writing again upon the same, 184. 
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